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by Robin Darling 

The MWC Committee of the University of Virginia 
Board of Visitors met last Thursday, February 11, 
and delegated almost full responsibility for social 
changes to the College administration. Six students 
attended the meeting: SA Executive Chairman Marilyn 
Morgan, Judicial Chairman Sue Cottingham, Legisla- 
tive Chairman Mimi Hearne, senators Linda Royster 
and Gwen Mclntyre, and Paddy Link. Also at the 
meeting in Charlottesville were Chancellor Grellet 
C. Simpson, Assistant Chancellor Michael Houston, 
Dean of the College James Croushore, and Dean of 
Students Mildred Droste. 

The meeting was called after the MWC student 
body meeting of December 14 failed to gain the 
administration's approval of the proposed social re- 
gulations. Because the authority of the administra- 
tion was unclear, Simpson maintained that "I am not, 
on my own authority, going to approve these provi- 
sions at this time." 

The Committee was asked for clarification of a 
previous Visitors* handbook statement that the Chan- 
cellor "shall have responsibility for the operation 
of the College in conformity with the purposes and 
policies determined by the Board." 

Since the Chancellor had said earlier that he 
would have to have the approval of the State, the 
Board of Visitors, and parents before accepting the 
proposed changes, the MWC Committee was asked 
three questions concerning administrative powers. 
These dealt with the extent of the Chancellor's 
responsibility in relation to social rules, how much 
of that responsibility can be delegated to the student 
body via SA, and how far the Chancellor can be held 
accountable to parents. 

Keys are here; 
implementation 
to begin soon 

by Liz Pully 

The relaxed curfew/key system which had been 
planned for last fall has been scheduled for imple- 
mentation sometime in the near future. Students 
learned last September that, according to the ad- 
ministration, difficulties with the manufacturer would 
postpone installation until November. 

The keys will reportedly be ready within the next 
few weeks, five months behind the scheduled date of 
installation. 

A Senate ad hoc committee headed by Jody Reed 
proposed and planned the system last spring, hoping 
for an immediately ensuing liberalization of students' 
social rules. According to the new system students 
would have been able to return to their dormitories 
after hours without disturbing other residents. 

Since curfews were officially relaxed, the ad- 
ministration devised a "buddy system" which has 
been in operation all year. A student returning after 
official closing hours must now find another resident 
of her dorm to open the front door at the hour of her 
return. 

The buddy system, unpopular because of its in- 
convenience, has also been criticized because in many 
of the residence halls it is impossible to see who 
is knocking at the door. Several students have opened 
main doors only to find non-students seeking entrance 
to the dorms. 

Students utilizing the new system must request 
a key no later than one hour before curfew. The 
number of keys allotted to each residence hall pro- 
vides for only 20 per cent of the total number of 
students in the hall. However, two or more students 
may sign out on the same key. Students must continue 
to use the regular flip-out and sign -out procedures. 

The date on which the key system will go into 
effect depends upon the amount of time needed to set 
up boxes for the keys and to hold explanatory haU 
meetings. Since the president of Residential Council 
had not returned from semester break as of late 
last week, the implementation of the system has been 
further delayed. 

The question of allowing the present buddy system 
to operate paraUel to the key system remains un- 
resolved at this time. Mildred Droste, Dean of 
Students, doubts the value of operating under the two 
systems simultaneously. When asked about the pos- 
sibility of using both, Droste said that two or more 
students will be urged to sign out on a single key. 
Under that provision, she predicted that there will 
be no shortage of keys. If, however, there are not 
enough keys, "some other arrangements will have 
to be made." 



Chancellor Simpson, elaborating on the results of 
the meeting, said that the Committee's only response 
to the questions had been to affirm that, in the realm 
of social regulations, the Chancellor can delegate as 
much power as he wishes to the students. "I have 
total responsibility; I couldn't get rid of any responsi- 
bility, basically, " he said. 

The Committee established that the Chancellor does 
have ultimate control over actions of the student body. 
However, it was not meeting as a committee and did 
not vote; all members agreed that there would be "no 
diminution" of the Chancellor's power-and that he 
may delegate that power to the students. The MWC 
Committee also stated that it will not act as a board 
of appeal should the student body clash with the 
administration. 
Simpson stressed the feeling of unity between 
udents and members of the administration at the 



meeting: "There was a perfect understanding . . . 
before we went." Marilyn Morgan SA president, 
agreed: "We worked together; we all agreed, we all 
knew what we wanted. The next step will be revamping 
our own machinery. We have to update our struc- 
ture." 

The two key points of such a change will be the 
diversification of dormitories and the restudy of the 
parental agreement with the College. 

"We're trying to protect the one girl out of 2,200," 
said the Chancellor. Students will probably be able to 
choose among two or three alternatives of social rules 
by electing to live in certain dormitories with pre- 
determined rules. "We'll poll the student body to find 
out their preference," Morgan stated. 

Both Simpson and Morgan feel that parents will 
be easier to deal with as the rules change. They will 
be clearly aware beforehand of the rules under which 
a student operates. The form sent to the parents 
will be reworked, stated Simpson, "to absolve the 
College." 

The Chancellor would not predict the implementa- 
tion date of the changes, but they will come "cer- 
tainly by next year." The administration has not 
considered each individual change because it has 
been previously involved in dealing with the MWC 
Committee. Nevertheless, Simpson said that in this 
new context, the cooperation which characterized 
Tuesday's meeting should continue: "I didn't realize 
the tension (of the students) . . . I've got to give 
and they've got to give. We can't make everybody 
absolutely happy in every way." Morgan predicted, 
though, that many students will be more satisfied 
with dorm life. The changes will reduce " 



Margaret Mead 
chosen as first 



MWC "Visitor 
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Dr. Margaret Mead, distinguished author and 
anthropologist of New York's Museum of Natural 
History, will visit and lecture at Mary Washington 
College Thursday, April 29, 1971. 

Dr. Mead will be on campus all day and will 
meet informally with students and faculty, attend 
some classes, and deliver an evening lecture to the 
college community. 

Margaret Mead is being brought to the College 
as the first Distinguished Visitor in Residence and 
was selected by a committee composed of students, 
faculty members, and alumnae. The Distinguished 
Visitor program was initiated by the Alumnae As- 
sociation in June, 1970 and stems from an endowment 
begun in 1965. The endowment was conceived to 
eventually establish a full-time endowed chair; how- 
ever, this has not yet been possible. The program 
has therefore emerged on a more limited scale with 
a yearly invitation to a distinguished scholar to come 
to the campus for a visit or series of visits. 
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of obeying or not obeying the present rules. 

The new student government-residence hall rela- 
tionships will also be reexamined. The judicial sys- 
tem will vary from dorm to dorm, but residential 
units will not be autonomous. They will continue to 
be strongly connected with student government. 

Legislative Chairman Mimi Hearne echoed the 
enthusiasm of the administration and students who 
attended the committee meeting. "For once there is 
no conflict of interests ... I'm very optimistic that 
we can find the mechanism to permit students the 
greatest freedom ... and simultaneously to preclude 
the possibility of the Chancellor being left in the 
lurch by actions for which we are responsible. Free- 
dom of life style presents another problem: individual 
rights. We don't want to free ourselves from one set 
of objectionable rules only to impose objectionable 
rules on those we have freed." 

Linda Royster, originator of the new proposals, 
felt that "We now have a framework to work within, 
for a change. This eliminates complications, and 
gives us a chance to work directly with the Chancel- 
lor and since he is a reasonable man, the situation 
looks good. I'm really excited about the Chancellor's 
attitude-now if we can just get together on this 
thing, we'll all be in good shape." 



Chancellor Simpson also noted that the 
Committee does not consider the policies and regula- 
tions of Mary Washington to be related to the policies 
of the University of Virginia. Women at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia are currently allowed to choose 
their social rules on the basis of dormitories. 

Marilyn Morgan, also confident of the passage 
of the proposed regulations, said, "The students work- 
ing with the administration are more unified now 
then they ever have been before. With no 'confronta- 
tions,' the students have bettered their position to work 
with tne administration." 




Dr. Margaret Mead 
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The great escape 

Last week the BULLET received informa- 
tion that the MWC administration was plan- 
ning to lower standards of admission to 
this college in order to hike up College 
enrollment. Although this statement has been 
officially denied by a member of the adminis- 
tration (see story, page 4), the BULLET 
feels that this possibility— if not yet an 
immediate one-could conceivably be realized 
in the near future. It seems that more and 
more students are talking about transferring 
than ever before; or, if they cannot transfer, 
they are talking about moving off campus. If 
the present trend toward escape continues, 
MWC will have hundreds of extra beds and 
no one to put in them. As it stands right 
now the College could close down Betty 
Lewis, move all of its present residents on 
campus, and there would still be beds to 
spare. 

Two years ago Mount Holyoke College 
did away with all of its social rules. At 
that time the BULLET cited an editorial in 
the student newspaper there which stated, 
"Our administration and Board of Trustees 
abolished our rules because they are open- 
minded, and because they realized that facing 
the competition . . . they would lose many 
good students and fail to continue attracting 
top-quality freshmen, if they didn't have an 
atmosphere of adult freedom in which the 
students could work." This statement is 
strikingly true of MWC today. 

Mary Washington College has been moving 
toward this type of adult freedom, and the 
two important bills which the Senate passed 
last semester suggest that the realization of 
such freedom may be near. 

But the Bill of Rights and the revised 
handbook are not the final word. There are 
other areas which must be dealt with if 
MWC is to attract the type of student it needs. 
The age-old dining hall issue must be re- 
solved; and the housing problems outlined in 
part on pages 4 and 5 of this issue must 
be cleared up if an atmosphere of freedom 
is to exist at this college. 

Anyone can call the number of vacancies 
here "normal," but it is certainly not a 
type of normality which is desirable. We must 
change this school until students really WANT 
to go here-and more important, until they 
want to stay here. And then we must keep 
on changing it. But as of now, the 140 
empty beds prove only one thing: we haven't 
made it yet, and we must. 
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The fiscal fiasco 



.philo funk. 



The budget is the usual topic around town 
at this time of year, and one needs to probe 
no further than the financial state of today's 
colleges and universities to catch a glimmer 
of the fiscal crisis. New libraries and more 
faculty were the objects of fund-raising appeals 
of a few years ago; now, colleges cry out just 
for survival. 

Many colleges and universities are actually 
closing their doors, and every school feels the 
squeeze. The dental and engineering schools 
at St. Louis University are now defunct as a 
result of a financial crisis. So is John J. 
Pershing College in Beatrice, Nebraska, in 
spite of the fact that students there spent the 
last semester collecting old bottles and news- 
papers in a fruitless attempt to save the 
school. 21 other schools across the nation were 
no more successful and were finally forced to 
shut down. 

The president of Adelphi University in 
Garden City, New York, calls the college 
financial picture "a serious national phenome- 
non.'' The annual deficit at Adelphi runs 
about $476,000, and the university is not alone. 
Princeton, Columbia, and New York uni- 
versities run deficits of 10, 12, and 20 million 
dollars. Howard Johnson, President of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, reports 
that "large financial problems" loom ahead 
for the Institute, and that the preparation 
of next year's budget will be a "tough 
and cutting" process. Harvard University, with 
its rich dndowment of $1.2 billion, still ran up 
a deficit of $760,000 last year. 

According to a report by the Carnegie 
Commission, inflation and the shifting of Fed- < 
eral priorities have been the prime reasons 
for this enervating trend in higher education. 
Inflation has pushed the operating costs and 
salaries of colleges up, and at the same time 
is cutting down on privately-donated grants. 
Foundations were once the source of many 
grants and endowments; now the attention of 
these historic sugar-daddies is focused on 
social and racial issues and ecological study, 
and not on the progress of higher education 
in the U.S. Many potential donors refuse to 
give to colleges because of their disagreement 
with campus disorders. The riots of recent 
years have done more than weaken the stu- 
dents' image: losses from theft, fire, and 
property destruction have dug deeply into 
colleges' pocketbooks. 
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Virginia colleges have felt the pangs too. 
About 15 per cent of Bridgewater College's 
budget comes from an organization known as 
The Virginia Foundation for Independent 
Colleges. Presidents from 11 other private 
Virginia colleges work in alliance with the 
VFIC by travelling throughout Virginia 
soliciting gifts and grants from businessmen. 
Last year contributions were down markedly 
from the year before. President Geisert of 
Bridgewater College explained the reduction 
as a reflection of the national trend where 
businessmen are simply not able or not 
desirous of giving grants to American colleges. 

Raising tuitions seems to be an easy solu- 
tion to the problem. But the costs of higher 
education in the U S have already reached sky- 
high proportions: a four-year private uni- 
versity education costs some $17,000 today. 
Large tuition and room -and board increases 
are being made in most private institutions 
and in many state schools. Higher education 
is not meant to be an exclusive commodity in 
America; but if the trend continues, private 
schools will be populated only by the rich and 
state schools will also become almost pro- 
hibitive in cost. 

President Nixon does not seem to be 
much help. Last month Nixon sent the biggest 
budget in U.S. history to Congress. A shopping 
$77.5 billion in military spending was allocated 
—an increase of $1.1 billion over last year's 
Pentagon dole— while a piddling $8.8 billion was 
left for education and manpower. In addition, 
Nixon's revenue-sharing plan will eliminate 
over 100 grant programs currently administer- 
ed through the U.S. Office of Education. 

The faculty and students of almost every 
college and university will feel the pinch. En- 
rollment will reach the saturation point, tui- 
tions will increase, seminars will be brought 
together, and classes— especially in the less 
crowded, advanced courses— will fill up. At 
MIT, the faculty has been notified that it 
will receive a smaller salary increase than 
the year before and will experience a slower 
rate of promotion. 

Quite obviously, bottle collecting is not the 
answer to the dilemma of our threatened 
universities. Rather, it is apparent that edu- 
cation must not take a back seat to other, less 
desirable forms of spending, and especially to 
national defense. 



Removing the BS 



To the Editor: 

If the faculty can vote to remove the BS degree 
prior to student consultation or vote of approval, 
then we students can vote for our Bill of Rights 
without the Administration working "on" (against) 
it beforehand. It's just the way this messed-up 
place functions. 

Liz Patterson '72 
P.S. I seriously question the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee's belief that an MWC grad who hopes to 
get into a good grad school and who plans a career 
in scientific research is now as well or better 
off with a BA in Biology than a BS. 



Senator praises Rights Bill 

To the Editor: 

I would like to comment on the content of 
the BULLET article in the January 11 issue, en- 
titled "Approval doubtful for the Bill of Rights." 

I am a senator on campus, and I found the 
Bill of Rights a rather uncontroversial document 
among my constituents, even among the more 
conservative and uninvolved ones. Most of them 
praised its clarity, and they all seemed fami- 
liar with its contents. This observation of mine 
was supported by the campus referendum in which 
the students overwhemingly approved the Bill of 
Rights. 

ine complaint nas been raised by the Ad- 
ministration that they were not involved in the 



writing of the Bill of Rights. However, the Con- 
stitution of the Student Association of Mary Wash- 
ington states that the three parts of the college 
community will work together "as circumstances 
may require." It further states in Article IV, 
Section 3, that the Student Association can make 
recommendations to "foster the best interest of 
the College and the student body." It does not 
state that faculty and administrative representa- 
tives are necessary for all student committees, 
and since the contested manuscript is a Student 
Bill of Rights, it does not seem that circumstances 
required faculty and administration on the com- 
mittee writing it. Furthermore, since the Bill of 
Rights has been submitted to the Administration, 
it seems strange that it has been accused of being 
"improperly channelled." 

The Administration ought to know about verbo- 
sity. However, I believe the Bill of Rights covers 
as succinctly as possible a necessary large num- 
ber of relevant topics. 

I hope the Administration will reconsider their 
criticisms of the Bill of Rights. Their reaction 
to it has typified a continual unresponsiveness to 
students this year, a situation I find extremely 
disillusioning. 

Kim Warren, '71 



Soul-searching: integral step 

Dear Capt. Kirschner, 

Obviously when you were growing up, before 
and during your service in the Hussar Guards and 

see FEEDBACK, page 8 



Exhibition opens at duPont 



An exhibition of fifteenth and sixteenth century 
etchings and engravings is presently on view in the 
MWC duPont Galleries. 

The 58 prints, many of which are priceless and 
irreplaceable, represent work by such noted print- 
makers as Albrecht Durer, Andrea Mantegna, Peter 
Bruegel the Elder, and Annibale Carracci, The works 
have been loaned to the college by Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald of Jenkintown, Pa. Rosenwald, a retired Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. executive, is a patron of the fine arts 
and has made numerous contributions to the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. 

The exhibition is the product of a semester of 
planning, arranging, and study by members of a 
course which is new to the MWC curriculum this 
year. Entitled "Connoisseurship in Art," the course 
is being planned and taught by Mr. Matthew Herban, 
Assistant Professor of Art. According to Herban, the 
purpose of the course is to allow students to explore 
"problems of connoisseurship, scholarship, and 
gallery work, not only in the classroom, but in the 
outside world of printing estimates, catalog dead- 
lines and exhibition presentation." 

Students in the course have been divided into two 
sections, each of which is responsible for a different 
project. The larger section, which contains 11 stu- 
dents, is the one responsible for the present exhibi- 
tion in the galleries. Preparation for the event in- 
cluded researching and writing an 80-page catalog, 
arrangeing for delivery and security of the collection, 
arranging for publicity, hanging the prints, and man- 
aging the invitations and formal opening of the ex- 
hibition. 

Herban feels that, in addition to the practical 
experience they have acquired, the Rosenwald ex- 
hibition has provided his students with "a forum for 



Free U plans 
seven courses 

The Free University Program of Mary Washington 
College will be continued this semester with a tentative 
offering of seven courses, according to Diane Mowrey, 
coordinator of Free U. 

Courses which have been proposed so far include 
"Consumer Information," "Crocheting," "Eastern 
and Western Attitudes to Nature in Literature," "The 
New Culture," "Self Defense," "Thailand: Its Land, 
Culture, and People," and "2001." 

The Free U Program originated at the time of the 
Berkeley free speech movement. Its purpose is to 
provide an alternative to the traditional type of struc- 
tured, formal education and to offer the freedom to 
learn without the worry of grades and degree re- 
quirements in innovative and experimental situations. 
Courses offered are those not usually included in the 
formal curriculum of the schcoL 

Any student or faculty member may attend or ^ach 
a Free U Course; suggestions for possible cou-ses 
are still being accepted. Interested members a the 
college community are asked to attend an organiza- 
tional meeting for Free U to be held Thursday, 
February 18 at 6:30 in ACL ballroom, or to call Diane 
Mowrey, Ext. 523. 



There will be no BULLET issue next Monday. 
The editors will be attending a press conven- 
tion and publication will resume on a regular 
basis Monday, March 1. 



sharing the knowledge and critical skills they have 
gained with a wider public, with the community." 

The second section of the Connoisseurship class 
is presently involved in arranging a spring exhibition 
of the works of Ju'ien Binford. MWC Professor 
of Art. The class is also planning an exhibit of Ameri- 
can chairs which wili take place sometime next year. 

The present exhibition, which opened February 8, 
will run through March 15. The galleries will be open 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. weekdays, and Saturday and 
Sunday from 2 to 5 p.m. 




"Christ on the Mount of Olives," a sixteenth century 
woodcut by Jakob Cornelisz, is one of 58 prints on 
exhibition at the duPont galleries through March 15. 



There will be a meeting of Sigma Omega Chi Tues- 
day, February 16, at 6:30 p.m. in ACL 108. 

The MWC Senate will hold its regular meeting this 
Tuesday, February 16, at 7 p.m. in ACL 108. Chancellor 
Simpson is expected to attend and will address senators 
concerning social regulations. Any member of the student 
body may attend the meeting but regular rules concerning 
participation of constituents will be in effect. 

The MWC Concert Series will present a concert by 
Componio and Zarate, duo classical guitarists, this 
Tuesday, February 16, at 8 p.m. in GW Auditorium. A hus- 
band and wife team, they are considered to be among 
the best known and most experienced duo guitar performers 
who are presently active. 

Tickets for the event may be reserved at the Dean of 
Students Office, ACL 204. 

The faculty will meet this Wednesday, February 17, at 
4 p.m. in ACL ballroom. 

Ambassador Murat Williams will speak on "Reflec- 
tions of Political Campaign" Wednesday, February 17, at 
4 p.m. in the Philosophy Room of E. Lee Trinkle Library. 

Mu Phi Epsilon will hold a meeting this Wednesday, 
February 17, at 4 p.m. in Pollard 39. 

There will be a meeting of the MWC Outing Club 
Wednesday, February 17, at 6:30 p.m. in ACL 108. 

There will be a judo demonstration for all students 
interested in self-defense Wednesday night, February 17, at 
7:30 in Goolrick gymnasium. 

The Free University program will have an organiza- 
tional mooting Thursday, February 18, at 6:30 in ACL 
ballroom. 

The Federal Service Entrance Examination will bo 
given to MWC seniors on a sign-up basis this Saturday, 



Faculty endorses 
new requirements 
for retroactivity 

The MWC faculty met last January 13 to consider 
three sections of the recent proposal by the Ad Hoc 
Committee. 

Faculty members discussed and subsequently 
passed a motion that the new degree requirements be 
made retroactive for returning students who wish to 
graduate under them; they also passed a proposal 
which will allow returning students to have complete 
pre-registration in the spring for their fall classes. 

The third topic dealt with the question of whether 
a student should be allowed to switch back to the old 
degree requirements after having chosen the new re- 
quirements at spring pre-registration. Dr. Samuel 
Emory proposed "that this registration be based on a 
decision by each student concerning the set of degree 
requirements he or she elects for graduation. Later 
changes in the program can be made only with the con- 
sent of the Dean." The substitute proposal was then 
passed. 

The faculty will hold its next meeting this Wednes- 
day, February 17, at 4 p.m. in ACL ballroom. 

Pub Board opens up 
with public meetings 

The Mary Washington College Board of Publica- 
tions, the official body responsible for all student 
publications, has announced that all future Board meet- 
ings will be open for the attendance of all members 
of the college community. 

The change was proposed at the last meeting, 
held Wednesday, February 10, to provide a means 
by which the board can hear student opinion on the 
publications. The Board consists of two members- 
at-large elected by the student body, the legislative 
chairman of Student Association, the director of 
information services, a faculty member-at-large, 
and the editors of the four publications and their 
advisors. 

Members of the Board stated that in their opinion 
a first-hand knowledge of student opinion concerning 
the publications is imperative, especially because 
the administration has recently received several 
irate letters and telephone calls regarding the contents 
of the December 10 issue of the BULLET. The issue 
in question contained an article entitled "Heavy 
Combat in the Erogenous Zone" which some parents 
found offensive. At their next meeting the Board will 
compose a policy statement which will be sent to 
those parents who wrote letters, and which will be 
used in any future incidents of a similar nature. 

The next meeting of the Board of Publications 
will be on Thursday, February 18, at 6:30 p.m. in 
ACL 108. 



February 20, at 7:30 a.m. in Combs 200. Complete details 
may be obtained from the Placement Bureau, ACL 307. 

The MWC honors basketball team will play the team 
from Marjorie Webster Junior College Saturday, February 
20, at 10 a.m. in Goolrick gymnasium. 

"2001— A Space Odyssey," starring Garyj Lockfwood 
and Keir Dullea, will be the campus movie this Saturday, 
February 20, at 8 p.m. in GW Auditorium. 

The department of Music will hold a general student 
recital Monday night, February 22, at 6:45 in duPont audi- 
torium. All students are invited to attend. ' 

The MWC Senate will meet Tuesday, February 22, 
at 7 p.m. in ACL 108. 

There will be a meeting of the Committee on In- 
struction and Academic Affairs Wednesday, February 
24, at 2:30 p.m. in Combs 107. 

The MWC basketball team will meet the team from 
William and Mary Wednesday, February 24, at 3 p.m. in 
Goolrick gymnasium. 

Chi Beta Phi will hold its annual auction Wednes- 
day, February 24, from 7 to 11 p.m. in ACL ballroom. 
Records, dinners with faculty members, and food will be 
among the items up for auction. Proceeds will go toward 
a scholarship for a science major at MWC. 

The MWC Christian Science Organization will 
meet Thursday, February 25, at 7 p.m. in the Owl's Nest, 
ACL. 

The honors basketball team of MWC will play the 
team from Christopher Newport College Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 27, at 1 1 a.m. in Goolrick gymnasium. 

"The Strawberry Statement" will be the campus 
movie shown Saturday, February 27, in GW aduitorium. 



Simpson to attend Senate discussion 



Chancellor Simpson will attend this week's meet- 
ing of the Student Senate for an informal discussion 
of social regulations and student government. 

The Senate meets tomorrow night at 7 p.m. in 
ACL 107. Senate President Mimi Hearne has urged 
all interested students to attend. Dr. Simpson initiated 
the meeting as a step toward strengthening commu- 
nication between the administration and the student 
body. 

Mimi announced to the Senate last week that SA 
Executive Chairman Marilyn Morgan has sent a letter 
to Chancellor Simpson requesting that students of all 
classes be eligible to live off campus. This privilege 
is presently granted only to juniors and seniors. Dr. 
Simpson is considering the matter and is expected 
to respond soon. 

The Senate also discussed the implications of a 
letter which Dr. Simpson recently sent to Mr. Pin- 
schmidt, chairman of the Faculty Public Occasions 



Committee. The letter discussed lack of student 
participation in the annual Fall Convocation. 

Dr. Simpson expressed dissatisfaction "over the 
apparent lack of interest and support of the students 
of the College for the Chancellor's Convocation." 
Most senators agreed that the purpose of the Chan- 
cellor's Convocation - to unite the college community 
and open channels of communication - might be better 
accomplished by other means. Senator Ruth Foster 
suggested that students would be more likely to re- 
spond well to an informal gathering in place of the 
traditional formal program of convocation. The Chan- 
cellor's letter to Mr. Pinschmidt is printed in the 
weekly COLLEGE BULLETIN. 

The Senate has dropped the use of Robert's Rules 
of Order to achieve a more informal atmosphere at 
their meetings, which have been moved from the ball- 
room to the first floor of ACL. 
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1 wish they would all just go home and stay there." 

— Dean of Students 
Mildred Droste 
(overheard) 



by Jane Touzalin 

For those whose goal it is to make Mary Wash- 
ington College a more attractive institution in the 
realm of social freedoms, the revised handbook regu- 
lations recently passed by the student Senate seemed 
to be the answer. The proposed social changes have 
two hoped-for objectives: first, that students here 
will be happier; and second, that a more liberal 
outlook will entice more prospective students to apply 
\m v 6 a 

There is one large area of concern, however, which 
will reamin virtually untouched both by the handbook 
changes and by the Bill of Rights. The problems of 
student housing - the difficulties which students en- 
counter when dealing with dormitory living regulations 
and with the officials who enforce them - have not 
been changed because they are an administrative 
concern. Thus the incoming freshman who comes to a 
"liberalized" Mary Washington and may return to her 
dorm at any hour of the night without penalty will be 
dismayed to find that, if she tampers with the con- 
struction of her bed, she might get a hall offense; 
if she does not remove the hamster from her room 
within a few days, she might be asked to leave school. 
Entering and leaving the residence halls is one 
thing; living in them is another. 



House mothers 

Dorm management is a source of dissatisfaction 
for many students, and the largest amount of criti- 
cism seems to be centered around the system of 
residence hall directors. "If you get a good one 
you're O.K., but if you get a bad one or one who 
doesn't like you, you're sunk," one student com- 
mented. Other students have noted that, in many cases, 
the number of hall offenses which one receives is 
commensurate with how much the residence direc- 
tor likes or dislikes you. The BULLET recently 
carried a letter illustrating an incident in which one 
house mother purposely waited until after midnight 
to summon a student who had forgotten to sign in. 
Although another student offered to inform the offend- 
er of her "crime" before curfew, which would have 
prevented her from receiving a hall offense, the resi- 
dence hall director would not allow it. The letter ex- 
pressed the opinion that, although the rules here are 
supposedly made for our own protection, they are too 
often purposely used against us in an unnecessarily 
vindictive manner. 

Students also resent the intrusions of "curious" 
house mothers who feel it is their duty to know about 
everything which goes on in their dorms. One stu- 
dent had the experience last year of returning to her 
room several times and finding the house mother 
there, "just looking around for tape on the walls." 
Students in another dorm reported that their house 
mother sometimes makes a practice of turning the 
dorm intercom to "listen" so she can follow the acti- 
vities on any particular floor. Hall directors have also 
been seen looking through students' sign-out envelopes; 
there were enough complaints about this last semes- 
ter to prompt an administrative admonition to resi- 
dence hall directors on the subject. 

One system which has proved popular with stu- 
dents, although perhaps not with the administra- 
tion, is that of placing a paid senior assistant in one 
dorm of each residence complex. Administrative 
officials reportedly feel that the senior assistants 
have, on the whole, tended not to be strict enough and 
are lax in carrying out their duties. The BULLET 
interviewed a former senior assistant who stated 
that not only did she feel senior assistants were not 
lax, they were actually not given a chance to be lax; 
according to her, the residence director who heads 
the complex will often "have her finger on what's going 
on in her own dorm and in the senior assistant's 
dorm, too." "The first few nights I took over my 
duties, at the beginning of the year, I made the mis- 
take of calling (her director) at curfew to tell her 
everything was O.K. After that, if I didn't call her 
every night right after midnight she would get really 
upset and call me up to ask if anything was wrong. 
If I wasn't in my room she would have someone look 
for me and she wouldn't stop looking until she found 
me," she added. According to informed sources, 
Dean of Students Mildred Droste is displeased with 
the way the senior assistant program has worked in 
the past; at the beginning of the year she informed 
a group of dormitory officials that if the situation 
does not improve, she will personally go out "and 
find the meanest little old ladies in the state of 
Virginia" as replacements. 



Where does the money go? 

Social regulations such as flipping out, signing 
in, etc. are not the only rules which are consider- 
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Lower standards 
Merchent calls va 

(According to two different sources, members 
of the administration have recently considered 
lowering the admissions standards of Mary Wash- 
ington College in an effort to increase enrollment 
here. 

The statements were made in the context of 
providing a possible solution to decrease the num- 
ber of empty beds on campus. There are present- 
ly an estimated 140 vacancies in the residence 
halls, even taking into account new students who 
were accepted for the second semester. 

Upon learning of the disclosure the BULLET 
questioned Mr. Ray Merchent, director of ad- 
missions at MWC, as to whether standards would 
be lowered. Mr. Merchent denied the report, 
stating that the number of vacancies was not 
unusual for this time of year. When told that the 
information had been received via students who 
had heard it from College officials, Merchent 
replied that whoever made such a statement "is 
way out in left field" and stated that a lowering 
of admission requirements is not even being con- 
sidered. 

The original sources of the statements were 
then sought out; when approached by BULLET 
reporters, however, they refused to give out the 
information which they had previously related to 
non-BULLET staff members. -Ed. note) 



A shift in dorm life is apparent on the nation's 
college campuses and Mary Washington College will 
be no exception, predicts Admissions Director Ray 
Merchent. Citing recent College statistics, he states 
that there is a decline in the number of on-campus 
residents and an increase in the number of off- 
campus students here. 

During the 1969-70 school year, MWC enrolled 
2,168 students, 2,005 of whom lived on campus, 
whereas out of the 2,171 students enrolled at the 
beginning of this year only 1,934 lived in residential 
halls. By the beginning of this semester 1,920 stu- 
dents lived on campus, a decrease of approximately 
one per cent from first semester's total enrollment. 

Unofficially, there are approximately 140 empty 
beds on campus now and the figure will not be known 
"until the situation settles down," says Mr. Merchent. 
He explains that there was only a minimal drop in 
on-campus residents second semester and that this 
was due to natural reasons such as graduation of 
students after first semester, failure to meet grade 
requirements, dropouts, and marriage. An official 
tally of unoccupied spaces will probably be available 
from his office this week. 

Mr. Merchent states that there is always a "nor- 
mal decline at most institutions" of student enroll- 



ed petty by many students. Equally trival, they feel, 
are some of the rules which govern housing. Reg- 
ulations which forbid attaching anything to the walls 
except by moulding hooks are especially resented 
and generally disregarded because, according to one 
student, "They said I couldn't use tape on the walls 
because it would pull the paint off. Do you know 
how bad a poster looks hanging from hooks? Maybe 
if the paint weren't so cheap they wouldn't have to 
worry." Rules regarding wall hangings once applied 
only to tape, tacks, and nails, until students began 
to affix decorations with a brand of plastic putty which 
is advertised as being easily removable from a wall 
surface. When this dodge was discovered, however, 
the rule was reworded in such a way as to make the 
putty unacceptable, also. The moulding hook rules 
have traditionally been enforced in all residence halls 
even though two dormitories were not provided with 
moulding until recently. 

What students may and may not do with their 
beds is also dictated by administrative officials. 
Students who have disassembled their bed frames 
and stowed them away, leaving the box spring rest- 
ing directly on the floor, will be forced to assemble 
the beds again if caught. In many dormitories, regu- 
lar room checks insure that students will not be able 
to do anything to their rooms that the school does 
not wish them to do. 

If a student does in some way damage school 
property, the College may remove all or part of the 
contingent fee of $10 which all full-time students 
pay at the beginning of the year. Because no ex- 
planation is given if any money is removed, many 
students whose money has been taken know of no 
reason why this should have been done. One student, 
a resident of Framar dormitory last year, stated 
that at the end of the year several rooms inthe house 




umor denied; 
ncies "normal" 

nt during second semester and that MWC has "never 
n able to regroup these students." The approxi- 
( 140 empty beds this semester did not result 
m the loss of students after first semester, but 
rve initially attained, he further contends. 
Regarding off-campus student residence in general, 
Merchent realizes that "it is less expensive to 
e at home" and commute. Accordingly, he sees a 
I >valent trend today towards off-campus living due 
i the national economic situation. 
Respite administrative assurances that the room 
uation is normal, however, Mrs. . Nellie Henry, 
sidence director for Jefferson Hall, never recalls 
ving had as many empty beds in that dorm as she 
if now, especially after first semester. She says, 
Ve had more vacancies created at the end of this 
mester than usual," also giving the common reasons 
students leaving. 

< Mrs. Henry is not pleased with the empty spaces 
Jeated in the dorms (there are 15 in Jefferson) 
cause "they create a desire to move . . . almost 
te jflusical chairs." She explains that when a student 
left without a roommate she tends to want to re- 
iin alone, and also emphasizes that dorm stability 
lost with students continually changing rooms as 
i result of additional space. Income for the institu- 
in must also be considered, since "We need the 
_jme for two people," states Mrs. Henry. She 
ys that single rooms are discouraged partly for 
§ reason. 

Mrs. Henry questions the effect of the empty beds 
a "dorm unity," and states that this term is often 
Ofused by many. She explains that Jefferson has 
^governing units comprised of 17 girls who 
<*arn to live with each other as a community"; 
s| feels that this is an essential part of education. 
\f uneasiness about blank spaces and empty beds 
plVes her concern for community dorm life which 
disrupted by these spaces. Such spaces could be 
ily filled by students from more crowded dorm 
as, she suggests. 

Mrs. Henry redirects the problem of housing to 
dissions. However, Mr. Merchent says that the 
lege will offer admission to approximately the 
e number of students for which residential hous- 
will be provided. At this point, there can be little 
^culation as to how many empty beds will remain 
&v first semester next fall. 

A-lthough MWC presently attracts fewer students 
tause of the rush towards coeducation, Mr. Mer- 
jwi feels confident that the school will continue to 
f*w students of good academic standing. And although 
^e pool of high school applicants is becoming small- 
r, Merchent speculates that there will be no lower- 
ig of entrance standards in the near future to fill 
6 the empty beds. 
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were left full of piled-up papers and trash. Al- 
though not all of the rooms were left in a messy 
condition, she said, everyone's contingent fee was 
taken. "It was always my under standing that the money 
from the fee is supposed to be used to fix up whatever 
is wrong," she said. Accordingly, she asked the maid 
in charge of cleaning the house whether she had re- 
ceived any extra pay for taking care of the mess which 
had been left behind. The maid stated that she had 
received no extra wages for her work. 

Several years ago students in Virginia dormitory 
decorated a window in their room by painting it to 
create a stained-glass effect. Money was subse- 
quently removed from their contingent fees and they 
were tpld that it would go toward paying someone to 
chip off the paint. That was six years ago; the paint 
is still there. "If they would tell us why they took 
money out, I wouldn't mind it," one student said, 
"but if you don't have any idea that you've damaged 
your room, you wonder why did they take the money, 
and what are they doing with it?" 



Objectionable objects 

The enrollment process of each incoming student 
is not officially completed until she signs the Honor 
Pledge card. The administration is thereby assured 
that the student will not lie, cheat, steal, or break 
her word of honor. The student, however, is not 
assured that she can expect similar treatment in re- 
turn. Several students were kept waiting for months 
last year while the College was deciding what to do 
about Trench Hill dormitory, and during this time 
they were given several different stories in the space 
of about one week. 

Trench Hill, in use as a small house until this 



year, is located off -campus approximately four blocks 
from the school. Last year when students were going 
through the application process necessary for moving 
into the small dorm they were informed that Trench 
Hill might not be put into use this year. When a 
final decision still had not been announced by mid- 
summer, several students went individually to an ad- 
ministrative official to ask what was being planned. 
The official informed one student that no decision 
of any sort had been reached, told another that it 
would probably be used to house male students if 
enough applied, and told another student that she knew 
nothing about it, had nothing to do with it, and to go 
talk to someone else. When questioned by a member of 
the BULLET staff concerning a rumor that, if Trench 
Hill were used, the administration would place a house 
mother or faculty member in the dorm (previously a 
student administrative aide was in charge), the off icial 
denied the report. Within a 24-hour span, the same 
official informed another student that if she opened 
Trench Hill up for women, she would certainly place an 
adult there. 

In another case, two students were visited in their 
room by an administrative official who said she was 
counting vacancies in the dorm. While in their room 
the official "noticed" that one of the beds had been 
taken out of its frame and ordered it to be replaced. 
When the two students went downstairs later and talked 
to the student taking desk duty, she stated that, upon 
entering the dorm, the official had stated that the 
purpose of her visit was to specifically deal with "il- 
legal" beds; the students also claimed that she was 
aware of where the beds were. 

The list of housing grievances is practically limit- 
less; almost every student has at least one story which 
goes beyond the usual problems of roaches in the 
rooms or anging radiators and deals specifically with , 
students' interaction with housing officials. Ad- 
students' interaction with housing officials. Admit- 
tedly, it would be impossible to construct a set of 
rules which would please the almost 2,000 residential 
students at MWC, but many students feel thatsome 
modification of housing policies is certainly in order. 
However, the general outlook seems to be that the 
administration means to fight it out, down to the very 
last bed on the floor and the final poster on the wall. 
And to cite the opening quotation from Dean Uroste, 
removal of all objectionable objects from dorm rooms 
may ultimately mean students, too. 




Debate team 
takes trophy 

Jeannette Coffey and Cristine Crawford, members 
of Mary Washington College's two-man, switch-side 
novice debate team, won honors as the "outstanding 
first year debaters" at the President's Debate Tourna- 
ment held recently at Washington and Jefferson College 
in Washington, Pennsylvania. 

The two were awarded a trophy for posting a four 
wins and one loss record in the competition last 
January 8th and 9th which drew some 20 teams from 
11 Mid-Atlantic colleges and universities. The one 
loss occurred in a final round tie vote between MWC 
and West Virginia University, the overall winner of the 
tournament. The national collegiate debate this year 
is Resolved: that the Federal Government should adopt 
a system of compulsory wage and price controls. 

Dr. Lewis Fickett, Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Economics and Political Science and 
coach of the Mary Washington debate team, noted 
that, while previous teams have placed high in inter- 
collegiate contests and have often received place 
certificates and speaker awards, this was the first 
major trophy won in the brief history of the College 
Debate Club. He also credited John M. Albertine, 
Instructor in Economics and Political Science, with 
contributing significantly to the success of the team 
in serving as their economic consultant. 

Plans for an extensive competitive program during 
the second semester have been announced. Among the 
contests which the team has scheduled are tourna- 
ments at King College in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
and at Randolph-Macon College in Ashland, Virginia. 



Govern men t 
compiles list 
of "radical" 
un 'rv. speakers 



WASHINGTON (CPS)-A controversial report 
honorariums paid to 65 alleged radical campus 
speakers has been filed with Congress despite a 
federal district court order banning its official 
publication by the government. 

The report, based on information provided by 95 
colleges, concluded that if a sampling of only 3 1/2 
percent of the nation's higher education institutions 
could turn up honorariums to alleged radicals total- 
ing nearly $109,000, "the campus speaking circuit 
is certainly the source of significant financing for 
the promoters of disorderly and revolutionary ac- 
tivity among students." 

Rep. Richard H. Ichord (D-Mo.) filed the report 
of his House Committee on Internal Security and re- 
leased copies to the press, even though a U.S. 
District Court judge had enjoined government printers 
and the committee staff from distributing the report. 

Judge Gerhard A. Gesell said he issued a temporary 
restraining order barring government publication of 
the report on grounds that publication of the list of 
speakers had no legislative purpose and would violate 
the speakers' First-Amendment rights. He set a full 
hearing later this month on a suit filed by the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. 

The report of the House committee was based on 
replies to letters sent to 177 colleges and universities 
last spring asking them to list speakers other than 
recognized academicians and lecturers who had ap- 
peared on their campuses during the past two aca- 
demic years. They also were asked to list how much 
the speakers were paid and by whom. 

The list of 65 speakers printed in the report was 
culled from the names of 1, 168 speakers furnished 
by the colleges and universities that replied. 

The report said the names were researched "to 
ascertain whether individuals of the same names 
had been identified as members, or participants in 
the activities of Communist, Communist-front, or 
Communist-infiltrated organizations, militant, radi- 
cal, or extremist groups, self-proclaimed revolu- 
tionaries or provided public support to such groups 
and organizations." 

The list included such predictable names as Jerry 
Rubin and Rennie Davis of the Chicago Seven, as well 
as the names of persons not generally considered 
extremists, such as author Jessica Mitford; Floyd 
McKissick, former national director of the Congress 
of Racial Equality, and John Ciardi, poetry editor 
of The Saturday Review. 

Some of those mentioned on the list have protested 
their inclusion, including Nat Hentoff the author and 
critic, who was plaintiff in the ACLU suit. He said 
he was not a member of any of the three organiza- 
tions the report listed him as being affiliated with- 
the Socialist Workers Party, the Students for a 
Democratic Society, or the Spring Mobilization Com- 
mittee to End the War in Vietnam. 

Daniel Watts, editor of Liberator Magazine, also 
denied that he had any affiliation with the Socialist 
Workers Party. Charles Garry, a San Francisco lawyer 
who has represented Black Panther clients, denied any 
affiliation with the Black Panther Party or the Com- 
munist Party of the U.S.A. 

Other organizations with which the 65 alleged radi- 
cal speakers were identified included the National 
Committee to Abolish the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, the National Mobilization Com- 
mittee to End the War in Vietnam, the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee, the New Mobiliza- 
tion Committee to End the War in Vietnam, the Youth 
International Party, and the Nation of Islam. 

The report said that of the 177 institutions con- 
tacts, 134 replied. It said 52 provided all the infor- 
mation requested, 27 gave partial information, 16 
replied but had no speakers other than recognized 
academicians, 28 said administrative problems kept 
them from complying with the request, 4 asked for 
more time, and 7 institutions refused "for philosophi- 
cal reasons." 



Blood drive here nets 127 pints 



The January 13 campus blood drive netted 127 pints 
of blood, reported sponsor Mary Anne Burns, who 
was "pleased at the turnout -but not surprised." 

One of the Red Cross nurses in charge, comment- 
ing on thp success of the drive, said, "When we go 
into Fredericksburg, a city of 16,000 people, we're 
lucky if we get bOpmts of blood. But at Mary washing- 



ton College we get 127 pints, and that's why it makes 
me so mad when people talk about how bad all coUege 
kids are " 

Burns* emphasized that the drive had accomplished 
two things: the Red Cross had benefited, and the stu- 
dents' cooperation had created "good vibes" between 
the College and the community. 
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The PALM'S Restaurant 




Authentic American-Hungarian 
Style Cooking 



1005 Princess Anne St. 
371-4169 
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PRE-WASHINCSTON'S BIRTHDAY SPECIAL!!! 
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Just arrived -more than 20,000 
famous fashion labels! All the new 
looks in Pantsuits, Hot Pants, Jeans 
at much less than you'll ever find 
elsewhere. The Pantsuit at right 
by a famous maker sells at 
elsewhere. We sell it at 
. Drive over this 
weekend and find out why 
we're worth the trip! 

Sold everywhere else at $48 

Nationally Advertised Price Wearhouso 

Price 

Pantsuits, 30-50.00 15.07-27.97 

Scooters, 12-18.00 6.S7- 8.97 

Dresses, 1 1 .00-34.00 f. 97-1 7.97 

Skirts. 9-18.00 , 4.97- 9.97 

Slacks, Jeans 12-26.00 5.97-13.97 

Swim wear, 13-24.00 8.97-12.97 

Hot Pants, 6.50- 10.00 3.47- 4.97 

Men s Shirts, 9-10.00 4.99- 5.99 

Knit Tops, 7-14.00 2.97- 6.97 

Men s Ties, 6.50-8.50 3.99- 4.59 

Blouses, 9-20.00 4.47- 
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the Weathouse 



FREDERICK location is just 
off route 70S on routs 85 (for- 
merly 806-15). Open daily 
from 10-9, Saturday 10-6. 
Telephone (301) 663-5500. 



FEDERICKSBURG location is Just 
off routs 95 two milss on routs 17N. 
Opsn Monday thru Saturday, 9-6. 
Tslsphons (703) 752-5211 



MOST MAJOR CREDIT CARDS HONORED 



Margaret Mead: 
a phenomenon 

by Kathy Atkinson 

Anthropologist Margaret Mead, who will visit and 
lecture on campus Thursday, April 29, is recognized 
and respected as a phenomenal woman not only in the 
United States but all over the world. The Manu tribe 
of New Guinea affectionately call her "Miss Makrit 
Mit," and the Iatmuls meet her at the dock with a 
chorus of "My Darling Clementine." 

The NEW YOIRK TIMES MAGAZINE has called 
Margaret Mead, anthropologist of New York's Museum 
of Natural History, the "poor man's author, a media- 
tor between high erudition and the middle-brow mind." 
She was cited by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion in 1969 as one of America's most admired 
women. Since the publication in 1929 of her book 
"Coming of Age in Samoa" which caused an instant 
stir, she has lec tured on everything from child develop- 
ment to civil liberties to woman's liberation, has 
written numerous books, and currently writes a month- 
ly column for REDBOOK. She has been in such con- 
stant demand as a lecturer and also as a television 
guest that she is now a member of the American 
F ederation of Television and Radio Artists. A grad- 
uate of Barnard with an M.A. and Ph. D. from Colum- 
bia University, she has taught classes at both Ford- 
ham and Columbia. 

One of Dr. Mead's major concerns as an anthro- 
pologist has been as a field researcher studying var- 
ious societies through living in them, becoming close 
to the people, and trying to assess how a child grows 
up in and is shaped by his society. Margaret Mead 
never lectures from notes and is said to have a "file 
cabinet mind." She is as flamboyant as she is intelli- 
gent and is often recognized at meetings by her flow- 
ing cape and black lacquered, shoulder-high English 
thumb-stick, which she sometimes waves in the air to 
gain permission to speak. Commenting on "futur- 
ology," one of Margaret Mead's favorite subjects 
one anthropologist said, "None of us knows what 
really lies ahead, not even Margaret Mead, but I 
assure you, if there is a committee in charge, she 
will be on it." 

Some of Dr. Mead's books include "Growing up 
to New Guinea," "Balinese Character," "Sex and 
Temperament in Three Primitive Societies," "A 
Way of Seeing," "And Keep Your Powder Dry * 
Male and Female," "New Lives for Old," and more 
recently "Culture and Commitment." 



events in the arts 

FILMS 

Tuesday, Feb. 16, "Artists' Film Series: Claes Oldenburg," 
auditorium, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 1 2:30 p.m. 

Thursday, Feb. 18, and Saturday, Feb. 20, "Short and 
Suite," a color film by Norman McLaren with music 
written for jazz ensemble by Eldon Rathburn,- and "The 
Twenties," film showing how one era ended and another 
began. Continuous half-hour showings beginning 11 
a.m., ending 2:30 p.m. National Collection of Fine Arts. 

Saturday, Feb. 20, "Lilith," directed and written by Robert 
Rossen, starring Warren Beatty, Jean Seberg, Peter 
Fonda,- drama of the inmates of a wealthy mental 
institution. Auditorium, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 7 and 9 
p.m. 

Tuesday, Feb. 23, "Artists' Film Series: Robert Rauschen- 
berg," auditorium, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 12:30 p.m. 

ART EXHIBITS 

Wednesday, Feb. 24, "Romaine Brooks: Thief of Souls,"* 
30 paintings. First major retrospective of the artist since 
1935 when she was internationally acclaimed for her 
work. Through April 3. 

Sunday, Feb. 28 through April 4, "32nd Biennial of Ameri- 
can Painting," a collection of vanguard American art. 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

Through Feb. 21, "Cassandra Hughes," exhibit of sculpture 
and drawings, Marine Corps Museum Exhibit Area, Larson 
Gym, 9-1 1 a.m., 2-4 p.m., Quantico, Va. 

LECTURES 

Thursday, Feb. 18, "Pollock and His Teachers," by Francis 
V. O'Connor, Senior Visiting Research Associate, Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts. Room 337, NCFA, 2 p.m. 

Thursday, Feb. 25, "American Artists in Paris, 1850-1870," 
by Dr. Lois Fink, Coordinator of Research, National Col- 
lection of Fine Arts. Room 337, NCFA, 2 p.m. 

Saturday, Feb. 27, Dramatic Reading: Stein Salon: An 
Afternoon with Gertrude Stein,- Granite Gallery, Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts, 3 p.m. 

CONCERTS 

Friday, Feb. 19, The Beaux Arts Trio of New York, and Wal- 
ter Trampler, viola. Coolidge Auditorium, Library of 
Congress, 8:30 p.m. 

Friday, Feb. 26, The London Gabrieli Brass Ensemble. Coo- 
lidge Auditorium, library of Congress, 8:30 p.m. 
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Zappa's revenge 

m by yuri mccarthy. 



"A gypsy mutant industrial vacuum cleaner dances about 
a mysterious nighttime campfire. Festoons. Dozens of 
imported castinets, clutched by the horrible suction of its 
heavy-duty hose, waving with marginal erotic abandon 
in the midnight autumn air." 

— Frank Zappa 
jacket, "Chunga's Revenge" 

Frank Zappa's latest effort, "Chunga's Revenge," 
shows his diversity as well as his past. Unlike "Hot 
Rats," his previous album, "Chunga's Revenge" in- 
corporates the same type of musical anachronisms 
of the mid-Fifties that Zappa and the rest of the now- 
defunct Mothers of Invention used so well in albums 
like "Freak Out!" and "Reuben and the Jets." Like 
"Hot Rats," this new release contains a good portion 
of sophisticated rock and jazz. Zappa's music is 
distinctive. It can sound like Hendrix or the James 
Gang for a few minutes, but it always boils down to 
the constant Zappa sound and technique. Nothing is 
sacred to Zappa. If he wants the orchestra to bark 
in the middle of a movement, it happens. 

"Transylvanian Boogie" is one of the album'sbest 
and is an instrumental of "Rats" style, unstructured 
in the Zappa way, but still curiously organized. Zappa 
exhibits his competance in playing Arabian-flavored 
guitar work in this song, which is at times reminis- 
cent of the James Gang's guitar solos. 



"Road Ladies" is a fine cut; very electric, but 
very blues. The Zappa influence is evidenced in the 
lyrics. This aspect is interesting, as it turns a basi- 
cally straight song into Mothered blues. His lyrics 
also makes "Would You Go All the Way" more thar 
a well-done camp tune. Using the harmony of the 
old Coasters style, Zappa spoofs the greaser era in 
the very music which evokes memories of white 
socks, black pegged pants, and skinny belts. Con- 
tinuing in the parody of the 50's sounds, "Rudy Wants 
to Buy Yez a Drink" and "Sharleena" have all the 
harmony of Danny and the Juniors and the whining of 
the early Drifters/Temptations. Of course, it's all 
well done - Zappa's competence prevents these songs 
from being trite rehashes of old music. "Twenty 
Small Cigars" is done in a newer style, an excellent 
conglomeration of piano, sax, and guitar in a sort of 
jazz which runs from the Muzak type to an unstruc- 
tured section bearing a noticeable resemblance to 
Miles Davis' "Bitches' Brew." 

What may appear to be a ridiculous album, is. But 
that is Zappa, who has been called the best young 
musician in America and who is certainly not an 
idiot, even if he is weird. An unusual album, not 
recommended for people who want simple music, but 
definitely recommended for the connoisseur of variety 
and exotic rock. 
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Frank Zappa 
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COME DOWN AND GET 
YOUH PINK KITTIES ALL 
OVER THIS SOFT CELA- 
NESE ARNhL PANTSUIT. 
YOU CAN GET THE 
WHULE THING IN SIZES 
5-13 KJR $28. 



LA VOGUE 



CALL "FRENCH" 

If 5 or 6 of you are going to any town, city or state for a 
weekend date trip, it will be cheaper to go by cab — 
Blacksburg, Lexington, Charlottesville, Richmond, 
Washington, D.C., Annapolis, Princeton, New York. 

Call 373-6915 af ter 5 P. M. and ask for "French. ' ' 
French, your friendly cab driver 
is always happy to serve you. 
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FOR ALL TRAVEL RESERVATIONS 

AIR— RAIL— SHIP 



STUDENT TOURS 

FREDERICKSBURG 

TRAVEL AGENCY 

105 WILLIAM ST. 373-6900 
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Bank America 
Central Charge 


315 William St. 

on the way downtown 


Student Charge 
with ID 



50 BRAND NEW RECORDS $4.95 

(SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK) 
You receive 50 brand new assorted 45 R.P.M. records at less than 
10c each. These are not budget made but were made for high price 
sales. Elvis, Buck Owens. Dean Martin, James Brown. Great stars 
of today. ______________________ 



Folks—This is no gimmick. Just a fantastic offer and you 
make no promise to purchase future records. We just 
simply have millions of records that must be sold. 



100 RECORDS $8.95—1000 RECORDS ONLY $75 

Larger volume prices on request. Orders post-paid except C.O.D. 
Any purchase enters your name in the "DECCO VACATION 
SWEEPSTAKES" or without a purchase you may enter by sending 
name and address. You may receive a vacation for two for 5 days 
of resort accommodations in beautiful Miami Beach. Dozens of 
vacations offered. Winners notified by mail. Vacations valued a-t 
over $165.00 each. Only one entry per family. Void where prohibited 
by law. 

DECCO RECORD COMPANY 

TEMPLE. GEORGIA 30179 PHONE 562-3956 




A BOOT SEX 



TO WHIT: A BRIEF DISSERTATION 
UPON OUR PRODUCT AND SERV- 
ICES Books are Useful Beasts . They 
contain words like QCARD to harrass 
your Scrabble enemies. Also good for: 
squelching roaches, outwitting Cus- 
toms, constructing fall-out shelters, 
or adding color to your Easter outfit. 
Also sometimes read AND NOW A 
WORD FROM OUR SPONSOR: The 
Bookcase is Fredericksburg's only com- 
plete bookstore, with thousands of 
titles, ranging from the purely practical 
to the practically frivolous Books ex- 
pensive and in-. For times of poverty, 
we feature a full table of Sale books and 
a complete Lending Library of Best 
Sellers. Also the fastest order service 
this side of the Rappahannock Open 9:00 
to 7:00. 373-1741. Convince yourself . . . 
take time to browse. Take a Good Beast 
to Bed Tonight. 




feedback continued 

from page 2 

UJS. Cavalry, you did little or no soul-searching. 
I contend that soul-searching is an integral step 
toward maturity and that you are going to find 
soul-searchers here as elsewhere, with or with- 
out, in spite of and because of the presence of 
books. No amount of book-knowledge gives an- 
swers to such important queries of soul-searchers 
-those on exploration and interpretation of self and 
on goal-setting. 

Admittedly this is a clumsy process, but it is 
basic to human nature. Minds ask big questions. 

Liz Patterson, '72 



ALLISON'S 






One hour ^ 
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SPECIALS 




Every Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday 


Ladies Plain Suit 


1.00 


Plain Dress 




1.00 


Plain Skirt 




60 


Slacks, Slacks, Slacks, 

1 Mr ■ *-- AiU. * - /-U_. 


60 

MA 


Open 7:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 


Monday thru Saturday 


1230 Jefferson Davis Blvd. 




Phone: 373-4777 





KNIT-NOOK 

Yarns — Knitting Instructions 

Randolph & Ferry Roads 
at Ferry Farms 
Fredericksburg 373-1214 

YARNS & NEEDLECRAFT 




Visit Our 
Salon 



See our complete collec- 
tion of gowns for the bride, 
bridesmaids and mothers 
of the wedding party. 

Our new Spring collection of 
Bridal Gowns and Acces- 
sories are here at . . . 

The 

Fashion Plate 

On the Second Level 
1009 Princess Anne St. 




CANT FIND A JOB? 
60 TO EUROPE! 



EUROJOB will find a 
SUMMER JOB for you, 
arrange work permits, 
accomodations, and trans- 
portation. No foreign 
language required. 

for more info. 
call ELAINE OWEN 
or CORRINE DAVIS, 
OCT. 484 
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IN FRCDCRICK<CURG IT'S THl 



ICTDRIH :7& 



1012 CAROLINI STREET * 1717.121 

Evenings 7:00 & 9:00 P.M. 
NOW THRU TUESDAY 
Walt Disney's 
"ARISTOCATS" 
Rareo* "G" In Co/or 

WEDNESDAY THRU TUESDAY 
Matinees Sat. & Sun. 2:00 P.M. 
Evenings 7: 00 & 9: 25 P.M. 
Prices: Adults $1.75-Juniors $1.25 
Children 75( 
The incredible attack on 
Pari Harbor 
"TORO TORO TORO" 
Rated "6" In Color 

Evenings 7:00 & 9:00 P.M. 
NOW THRU TUESDAY 
"FIVE EASY PIECES" 
Rated "R" In Color 

WEDNESDAY THRU TUESDAY 
Matinees Sat. & Sun. 2:00 P.M. 
Evenings 7:00 & 9:00 P.M. 

"KAMA SUTRA" 
Rated "X" In Color 

COMING: WUTMERIWG HEIGHTS 
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Good for 

$1.00 

BETWEEN JAN. IM1N* 
ON£V 

off our regular low price* on any album of your 
choice, at either store — 818 Caroline St. and 
211 William Street. 
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10% OFF* 

ON ALL COSMETICS, 
BEAUTY AND 
HEALTH AIDS 

(AND THAT'S ON TOP OF OUR 
ALREADY REDUCED PRICES!) 

Metro Drugs 

316 Amaret St. Off Rte 1 By-Pass 




'Must PRESENT COLLEGE I.D. 



Bell System Interviewers will be on 
campus February 22. 




. » 



And they'll be representing the Bell 
Telephone Companies across the coun- 
try. These are the people who can tell 
you all about opportunities for top grad- 
uates in Management. There are open- 
ings in most major U. S. cities. There 
may be one for you. For an appointment, 
contact the Placement Office in Stu- 
dent Activities Bldg. (Room 307). 



An equal opportunity employer 



(S)C&P Telephone 



